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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS 
Vol. 5, No. 3, 1947 


LOAN-WORDS IN ANCIENT MEXICO 


Benjamin Lee Whort t 


[ subject; PJ820."570. American Indian languages of Mexico--Loan words ] 


[fatter Whorf's death in 1941 I received from Mrs. Whorf a large am unt. of 
his linguistic material that he had wanted turned over to me. This included 
several dozen folders of notes, many hundreds of slips (including some of Sapir's 
that had come into Whorf's possession), and several manuscripts, as well as the 
remaining reprints of Whorf‘s publications. The materials dealt with what Whorf 
called ‘ethnolinguistics', and with Uto-Aztecan and Macro-Penutian, but other 
fields of linguistics are also found among them. The events of the years since 
1941 have up to now prevented doing anything with any of this material (except 
distributing the reprints, some of which remain and may be had on reques’), but 
it seems apprcep~iate at this time to begin getting it before the linguistic pub- 
lic.’ I propose to publish in SIL the manuscripts that are in more or less de- 
finitive form, with a minimum of editing. As for the unanalyzed notes and slips, 
I expect. to work up some of them myself in connection with my Tanoan work, and 
I’ propose to make the rest available to workers in the several fields who can 
make competent use of them; requests for such use are invited. 

The present. article was in two versions, one manuscript. and one typed; the 
latter was dated October 12, 1936. It is here published with only a few minor 
changes made in conformity with the general usage of SIL.--GLT. October 4, 194”, 


In regions: where peoples speaking different languages have been much in 
contact, certain historical and archeological indications that may turn out to 
be of value can be obtained by a careful study of loan-words. There are, it is 
true, many pitfalls in this path, and such investigations are not to be under- 
taken too lightly; for without an understanding of the structures of the lin- 
guistic stocks involved and of the problems of comparative linguistics which they 
present, conclusions that. seem obvious on the surface may be leaped at, and 
later, upon more research, found to be fantastic.’ Moreover, even when the lin- 
guistic technique is sound, inductions of a historical nature can be made only 
with the greatest circumspection, and remain largely provisional and subject to 
correction or to absolute disproof by subsequently found evidence having greater 
historical validity. It must be added, that exactly the same measure of validity 
applies to inductions from a scientific study of loan-words as applies to other 
historical inductions from circumstantial cultural evidence, such as artifacts 


49 
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typical of a certain culture found within the deposits of another culture, per- 
haps as articles of frade, or pottery sequences, or art styles, or stratigraphy. 
The same precautions, no more, no less, are incumbent upon the historical insight 
given by these disciplines as I have indicated above for the linguist. 

Words are cultural facts, and cultural facts of a particularly rigid and 
resisting sort, as being held in, and earmarked by those great, intricate, firm- 
ly set organizations called languages. It is known that words change only as 
the matrix in which they are set changes, only as part of the long, slow changes 
which the whole language undergoes. The slowness of such change, and the fact 
that it concerns large systematic configurations, with results that are strictly 
systematic according to ascertainable and succinctly expressible laws, are things 
that make comparative linguistics, at its best, the most precise discipline out- 
side the strictly mathematical sciences, it being itself at least quasi-mathe- 
matical. This hoary truism will serve to remind us that the great uncertainty 
of historical induction from linguistics is part and parcel of the great uncer- 
tainty of all historical induction and not due to any supposed airiness in the 
facts with which linguistics deals. Those facts, so far from being airy, are of 
an especially flinty and irreduceable nature. 

The Mexican and Central American area offers a fertile field for scholarly 
investigation of this type, once the structures and problems of the many diverse 
linguistic stocks are sufficiently known to provide a solid framework of refer- 
ence. The following brief essay in this field is intended more as an exposition 
of methodology than as a downright reconstruction of past events, though at the 
same time certain tentative conclusions, having perhaps some value as leads to 
further investigation, will be submitted. 


A loan-word may be defined as a word that at some past time was first used 





in context with other words of a given language, having never before been used 


in context with these words, for the reason that the users had heard and under- 
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stood its meaning in a different language, in which it was in context with words 
of that language. Thus when a Portuguese-American in speaking Portuguese uses 
the word estoua ‘store', 'shop', in place of the native Portuguese word loja, 
he has used a loan-word, which, before it became such, was being used as a na- 
tive word (store) in another language (English). After a sufficient lapse of 
time the features that mark a word as a loan-word may become inobvious, and it 
becomes a matter of relative standpoint whether or not it is to be considered 
one. Thus the word face is not a loan-word from the standpoint of contemporary 
English, but from the standpoint of English regarded as the result of history 
since the time of Anglo-Saxon Fngland, it is a loan-word. In studying the Mexi- 
can area it is important to keep in mind this relativity of the term. In this 
paper we are interested in words that bear decided evidences of having been loan- 
words in pre-historic periods of the languages, but not in loan-words adopted in 
quite recent times, let us say since the Spanish Conquest. We are more inter- 
ested in words of the type of face than in those of the type of estoua. 

The problems which arise in studying loan-words in the Mexican area are 
essentially the same as those encountered anywhere else in this branch of lin- 
guistics,. First there is the elimination of post-Conquest loans between two 
American languages. These are to be detected through the fact that in almost 
all cases Spanish was an intermediary in the transfer. In other words, the 
Indian languages borrowed the word from colloquial Mexican Spanish, which had 
borrowed it from some other Indian language, in most cases Aztec. We know in a 
general way what words were thus borrowed into Spanish; we also know that they 
were Hispanized in one definite form. Thus if we encounter such ultimately 


Aztec words as milpa, tepetate, ayate, elote, coamile in, for instance, Yaqui 





in north Mexico or Quiche in Guatemala, it means nothing more than that the 
language borrowed them from Spanish. The above cited forms are well-known and 


definitely Hispanized ones of Mexican Spanish. Aside from their presence in 


i _____________ 
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the Mexican-Spanish vocabulary, such forms are ear-marked by certain phonetic 







features such as -te answering to Aztec -tl, -tli, -le answering to -lli. 






On the other hand there occurred at an earlier period, and over a great 


part or all of Mexico and Central America, an extensive borrowing of words di- 










rectly from Aztecl, These words are ear-marked in a different way; they are 






rather definitely modified in terms of the language into which they were taken, 


and constitute a distinctive vocabulary separate from the Mexican-Spanish loan- 








word vocabulary. Thus the Aztec words teopantli 'temple', later ‘church’, 











tepoztli ‘copper, axe', later ‘iron, gun', tlaneuhtia ‘lend, rent', tomin ‘money’, 










paleuia ‘help', miztli ‘cat', and others, crop up in various widely separated 





Indian languages in forms which point to adoption anterior to the Conquest. Dr. 






J. Alden Mason found in Tepecano, a dialect of the Piman language“ of +he Uto- 





Aztecan stock now confined to the tiny village of Azqueltan in Jalisco, the 






words /tanetia/® ‘lend' and /palewid/ ‘help'. Their forms show that, although 






since they preserve sounds 





Pre-Hispanic, they are of relatively recent adoption, 






(/e/, /1/) that are not found in native Tepecano words. The Cora loan-words 
(Az. tenextli), /tumin/ 'money', 


/mistun/ ‘cat' (Az. mizton 'kitten'€ miztli 'cat') belong to the same general 





/tapusti/ now ‘iron, gun', /tenesti/ 'lime' 







radiation of Aztec words over Mexico but may have been received earlier than 






the Tepecano words; at least they show more modification toward the patterns 






of the adopting language. To this radiation belong also Heve (north Mexico) 







/teopa/ ‘church', /temesti/ ‘lead’ (Az. temetztli), /teokwita/ 'silver' (Az. 






_teocuitlatl), Chontal (a Hokan language of south Oaxaca) /tomi/ 'money', Huastec 









/mitsu/ ‘cat’, Yucatan Chontal (Mayan) /nanti/ ‘nurse' (Az. nantli 'mother') *, 






Maya received an influx of Aztec loan-words that was apparently separate 





from and earlier than the general radiation above referred to, judging from the 









different vocabulary and the high degree of assimilation to Maya forms. Among 





these are /pan/ 'flag' € Az. /pami-tl, -pan/; /Biw/ therbd'€ Az. /¥iwi-tl, -¥8iw/; 
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/tepal/ ‘ruler; to rule €Az.- /tekpan-tli/ ‘palace’; /ak/ ‘tall grass used 
for roofing’ €Az:. /aka-tl/ ‘reed'; /pats'/ ‘squeeze out contents’ ¢ Az. 


/patsi/ root. meaning 'press‘ whence /patska/ ‘squeeze out contents’; /¥ot/ 


‘cut'€ Az. /Sotla/ ‘cut. across: (e.g.: cloth), saw (wood); /mitnal/ "Hell '¢ 


/nal/ ‘abode’ and */mita/¢ Az.:/miktlan/ 'Hell‘; and probably /sen/ ‘very; 
very large'< Az. /sem-,sen/ ‘completely‘' whence /senka/ ‘very'.: This Aztec 
influx may be: tentatively identified with such early Nahuatl impenetrations 
as: the legendary migration of the Tutul-Xiu (a Nahuatl name) from Nonoal (a 
Nahuatl place-name). It is a somewhat. more difficult, matter to account for 
it. out, of the: later Nahuatl military occupation of Chichen Itza and other 
Yucatecan places, though this: source is not to be excluded for some of the 
words. ° 

It is: pertinent. to inquire at, this point. how it. is determined that these 
words were not, transferred into Aztec from Maya rather than in the reverse 
direction. There are various criteria which may be summed up in the statement 
that the words in their Aztec form show traits of Uto-Aztecan structure and 
ancestry that, would hardly be duplicated in words taken into Aztec from out- 
side,’ For one such trait, Uto-Aztecan roots have characteristically a full 
and a contracted form. The contracted form often shows certain secondary 
sound-changes which are quite regular according to the sound-laws of the par- 
ticular language, e.g. Aztec. When the Maya is identical with an Aztec 
secondary form but. different from the Aztec primary by just, this Aztec sound- 
law change, then the Aztec provenience of the Maya form is highly probable.° 
Thus: the Aztec primary root /pami-/ would have to yield /pan/ as its’ contracted 
form, for primary m becomes secondarily n in Aztec when word-final.: The con- 
tracted form, often the more: frequent, in actual speech, was borrowed by the 


Maya as /pan/ ‘flag'.: If the Aztec had borrowed their /pan/ from Maya, then 
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treating it as contracted it would be very difficult to explain /pami-/ as a 






reverse formation from this /pan/, for there is no law that will account for 


the creation of the /m/ if there had been only /n/ to begin with. For another 





thing, many of the Aztec forms can prove a clear Uto-Aztecan ancestry with cog- 







nates in other Uto-Aztecan languages, all in accordance with exact laws of sound- 






change, indicating that the word has been in the language since that very remote 






period before the parent Uto-Aztecan speech had spread and differentiated into 





Nahuatl, Cora, Yaqui, Tarahumara, the Southern Californian tongues, Hopi, Ute, 





Shoshoni, Piman, and the rest. This of course disposes of the word's having 













been introduced from such a comparative upstart as Yucatan Maya! Take for exam- 






ple the Aztec word /¥iwi-tl, -Siw/ ‘herb, grass', taken into Maya as /Siw/ (in 






Maya spelling, xiu). A word in the parent speech which may be reconstructed as 






something like */siwi/ ‘herb, grass’ appears today as Hopi /siwi/ (‘'plant-runner'), 






Tibatulabal /Si*wi-1/ (‘wild onion’), Heve /sekwa-t/, Aztec /Siwi-t1/. 






Another important problem in this line of research is that of distinguishing 





Let us take 






loan-words from cognates and from what I may term supercognates. 






A good number of the languages which give and 





first the problem of cognates. 





and the cognate words may often 





take loan-words may belong to the same stock, 





resemble each other as much as in the case of loan-words. Thus English milk 





resembles German Milch, but we happen to know that it is not borrowed from the 









German word, and comparative linguistics can show that the two are cognates, 





In the Mexican area, knowledge 









parallel forms derived from a common ancestor. 






of the special traits of individual languages is employed to detect the ear- 






marks of loan-words, while comparative linguistics identifies cognates, and 






between the two many cases that would otherwise be doubtful are properly placed. 






If we had found in Cora a word like /mise/ or /mis/ meaning ‘cat’, we would not 






be justified in thinking it to be borrowed from Aztec miz(-tli), for the form 





is what it should have as a Cora word descended from Uto-Aztecan */musa/, which 
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has also yielded e.g.: Hopi /mosa/ ‘cat’, as well as Az. /mis-tli/.: But where 
we find in Cora the word /mistun/ we know it must be borrowed from the dis- 
tinctively Aztec word with its Aztec diminutive suffix, /mis-ton/. So also 
the Cora word for tortilla, /hamoi/, although ultimately Uto-Aztecan and from 
a prototype */sami-/, is: shown by its form to be borrowed from Tepehuane or 
some other Piman dialect. Such dialects are neighbors of the Cora, and it is 
distinctive of Piman that, Uto-Aztecan */s/ becomes’ /h/ in it, If Cora had pre- 
served this word from the common ancestral speech it. would have begun with /s/ 
or /8/. However, Cora lost. the word and then borrowed it. from Piman in an epoch 
after that. in which the former /s/ in Piman became /h/. The Tepecano word 
samit, ‘tortilla’ is’ conversely shown by its s to have been borrowed from a non- 


Piman Uto-Aztecan tongue after the change of Piman /s/ to /h/.- 


The problem of supercognates exists not between words of the same stock 








as in the above examples, but. between words of the Uto-Aztecan stock on the one 
hand and the Mayan stock on the other. Within the last decade of American lin- 
guistics, research mostly as yet. unpublished, and mostiy at the hands of E. 
Sapir and his: pupils; has made it, rather apparent. that some of the great. lin- 
guistic stocks: of North America are not. entirely unrelated to each other, but 
stem ultimately from a smaller number of ‘super-ancestors’, and thus, taken to- 
gether, form ’super-stocks’, ©. The: present writer has briefly mentioned else- 
where® his work on the affinity and the possible or even probable common origin 
of the Uto-Aztecan, Mayan, and Penutian stocks. The ancestral speech of the 


*super-stock' must, have been quite: Penutian-like, and might perhaps be called 


*'Proto-Penutian'‘ [later Whorf used the term Macro-Penut ian}. It seems clear 


however that. the Mayan, Uto-Aztecan, and Penutian language-groups were well 
differentiated along their three respective lines long before the distinctive 


Mexican cultures: that, we label with ethnic terms: such as Mayan, Toltec, and 
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the like, had appeared. Sapir formerly affiliated Mayan very tentatively with 
the Hokan-Siouan super-stock, but at. present, I believe he is: disposed to prefer 
the writer's view that. while Mayan has perhaps assimilated a considerable Hokan~ 
Siouan element, its: structure and vocabulary relate it more closely to Uto- 
Aztecan and Penutian. There is: enough common Proto-Penutian vocabulary pre- 
served in Maya and Aztec in fairly similar forms to furnish food for an over- 
estimate of the amount of early borrowing between the two, unless measures for 
the recognition and elimination of this: Proto-Penutian element are available. 
Maya /ik'/ ‘wind’ resembles: Aztec /eheka-t1/ ‘wind’ but, neither word is borrowed 
from the other.’ The Aztec word is: reduplicated from a base which derives from 
an ancient Uto-Aztecan form reconstructed as */he*ka/, where /*/ is a consonant 
not definitely determined, but. appearing as an aspiration in some of the Uto- 
Aztecan languages, e.g. Tibatulabal /ihk-/ ‘wind’. The Maya word does not come 


from the Aztec, but has its. own cognates in other Mayan tongues, e.g. Huastec 


/ik/, Quiche /ig/, Momostenango Quiche /ir’k/ ‘name of the calendar day Ik'’, 


all going back to an ancient Mayan form which would have some resemblance to 
the above-mentioned ancient. Uto-Aztecan form, due very likely to a common origin 
in Proto-Penutian.' So also such resemblances as Maya /ol/ ‘soul, mind‘, Az, 
/yol-/ ‘soul, mind’; Maya /pok/ ‘wash', Az. /paka/ ‘wash’; Maya /sis/ ‘cool, 
cold’, Az. /se-/, Uto-Aztecan */se*-/ ‘cold‘; Quiche /muk/ bury’, UA */mu*ki/ 
"be dead'; Quiche /muS/ ‘swim, wash', UA*/muru/ ‘be dipped, swim’, cf.  Yokuts 
(Penutian) /muhu/ ‘dive‘3; Quiche /pet/ ‘come', UA */pite/ ‘arrive, come ; Maya 
/tok'/ ‘flint knife’, UA */teka/ 'cut’; Maya /tun/ ‘stone‘, UA */ten-/ ‘stone’ 
(cf. Takelma (Penutian) /dan/ ‘stone’); Maya /wuk'/, Quiche /uq/ 'drink', UA 
*/hiku, *hik”u/ ‘drink’; Maya and Quiche /si/ ‘wood', UA */si*-/ ‘vegetation’; 
Quiche /tsohp/ 'to sweat’, Az. tso-tl ‘sweat’, UA */tsolo/ ‘drip'; Maya /pek'/ 


‘dog’, Huastec /piko/, UA */punku/ ‘dog’ (cf. Yokuts /bu'us/ ‘dog') (the number 
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of such examples could be greatly multiplied) proceed very likely from a Proto- 
Penutian origin, but (in the case of all the above examples) are thrown out. from 
consideration as loan-words by peculiarities of form, by cognates in other 
languages of the same stock, or on both these counts, 

Not only Maya, but. Quiche of Guatemala, and the closely related Cakchiquel, 
received a considerable influx of Aztec loan-words. These appear to represent 
two different periods of influx. One set is perhaps coeval with the pre- 
Columbian radiation of Aztec influence over all Mexico that. we have already 
noted. It consists of cultural terms, especially terms of government and organ- 
ization, little altered from the Aztec, e.g. Quiche /tekpan/ ‘large house', 
/tekpanir/ ‘multiply, of a tribe or settlement'<€ Az.:-/tekpan-tli/ ‘palace’, 
/tekpana/ ‘lay in order or course, build'; Q.°/tepeu/ ‘greatness, glory', Az. 
/tepew-tli/ ‘conquest, mastery'¢ /pewa/ ‘to conquer'; Q.°/tinamit/ 'city', Az. 
/tenami-t1/ ‘wall, walled town’; Q.°/Sam, San/ tadobe', Az. /Sami-t1, -%an/ 
‘adobe’. These terms suggest. a period of Nahuatl sovereignty and civilizing 
influence over ruder tribes like the modern Quiche. The other stratum of loan- 
words seems to belong phonetically to an earlier period, and does not. suggest 
any cultural inequality between the two stocks. Here belong Q./mes,mis/ 'cat', 
Az. /mis-tli, -mis/ ‘cat', Cakchiquel /min/ ‘hurl', Az.’ /mina/ ‘shoot arrow, 
hurl dart with the atlatl', Q.°/pin/ ‘pointed', Az. /pini-, pin-/ ‘pointed’, Q. 
/pok/ ‘dust', Az. /pok-tli, -pok/ ‘smoke', Q. /S$i/ ‘plane or trim like wood’, 
Az. /S$ima, -Sin/ ‘plane or trim like: wood', Q. /8i8/ ‘vulva’, cf. Az.: /8i8-t1i, 
-8i¥/ ‘urine’: 

There is: a considerably larger amount of borrowed Aztec vocabulary in Maya 
and Quiche than there is in Uto-Aztecan languages like Cora, Heve, or Tepecano, 


in spite of the fact of a structure similar to Aztec in these Uto-Aztecan tongues 


such as might. presumably tend to facilitate reception from Aztec. The inference 





is that these Mayan tongues have been in cultvral contact with Aztec (and other 
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Nahuatl dialects) over a much longer period than have the Uto-Aztecan languages. 
Moreover the influence has been a one-way influence; Aztec or other Nahuatl dia- 
lects have not. borrowed from Maya or Quiche, except in very rare and doubtful 
instances, 

Of these the best accredited, though doubtful still, is Az. /nap-tli.-nan/ 
‘mother'. It. is not the regular Uto-Aztecan word for ‘mother’ but seems to be 
found only in Nahuatl, and perhaps not in all of Nahuatl at that. In at least 
one of the far-outlying non-Aztec dialects of Nahuatl, Pochut1a%, the old origi- 
nal Uto-Aztecan word, /ye/ , is found in its place.: But /na/ ‘mother' occurs 
not. only in Maya but in other Mayan languages. Borrowed at.a very early date 
from some Mayan tongue, reduplicated to /nana/, which is still the infantile 
form of the word in Aztec, then undergoing a characteristic Uto-Aztecan apoco- 
pation to /nan-/, this Mayan word may be the source of the Nahuatl one. Words 
for ‘mother: and ‘father’ are an exception to the rule that kinship terms are 
not apt to be borrowed.’ I need only mention the ease with which a meaning of 
‘nurse’ may shift to one of ‘mother’ and vice versa.: 

These facts regarding the amount. and direction of borrowing suggest that 
over a long period Nahuatl was extending its influence at the expense of Mayan 
languages. Very likely Mayan languages once covered a more extensive area in 
Mexico than they do now, so that. Huastec may not have then stood separated from 
the rest of the Mayan-speaking world.’ If then there had existed a long Nahuatl- 
Mayan frontier since these early times, with the people of the two stocks ap- 
proximately equal culturally, and moreover the pressure of expansion, conquest, 
and trade predominantly exerted over a long period from the Nahuatl side of the 


frontier, breaking up and enclaving the Mayan territories; we would have a situ- 


ation that would explain the one-way transfer of loan-words. In the case of the 


later radiation of Aztec cultural terms over Mexico, including to the late Quiche, 


the one-way nature of the transfer is: of course explained by the cultural superi- 
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ority, or at least cultura? dominance, of the Aztec. But we can hardly assume 
cultural superiority of early Nahuatl to early Mayan peoples. Neither however 
can we assume, as some have gratuitously done, decided culturai superiority of 
early Mayan peoples to their Nahuatl or Uto-Aztecan contemporaries in the same 
area. If such superiority existed, it yet remains to be proved. The mere fact 
that we find one linguistic stock inheriting a superior culture in late times 
proves very little for early times, especially in the area of much migration 
and conquest like the Mexican. And the fact that we denominate certain cultures 
Mayan, Zapotecan, Totonac, Toltec-Nahuatl, etc., on the basis of their buildings 
and artifacts and of the iate languages in certain cuitural areas, does not en- 
able us to say what languages were spoken by the early communities in question. 

Since there is no conspicuous archeological material, no buildings or 
sculptures for example, that we can today connect with the Cora and Huichol, it 
is only by linguistic evidence that we can infer that the Cora-Huichol tongue 
was probably once spoken in some of the high-culture cities of ancient times 
and that its speakers probably rubbed elbows with Mayans and Nahuatlans and 
shared with them in cultural give-and-take. These Uto-Aztecan languages are to- 
day spoken far away indeed from any Mayan influence, Cora in Nayarit, Huichol in 
San Luis Potos{.- They are so closely related that at our presumed time of Mayan 
contact they must have been mutually intelligible dialects of the same speech, 
Guachichil and other languages little-known or now extinct appear to have been 
offshoots of this speech. Cora-Huichol is more closely related to Nahuatl than 
to other Uto-Aztecan tongues. Cora-Huichol and Nahuatl together might be said to 
form a ‘South Mexican' sub-group of the Uto-Aztecan stock, characterized by: (1) 


loss of Uto-Aztecan */p/, except. where preserved for special reasons (2) change 


of UA */u/ to /i/ or /e/, (3) no double soft-vs.-hard forms! of any stop consonant 


except. /p, kw/, (4) /c/ and /&/ as separate phonemes, (5) similar systems of pre- 


fixes for pronominal subjects and objects (not. an original UA feature), (6) special 
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60: 






similarity of vocabulary11, 







Now, strange to say, the most indisputable instance of a loan-word from a 





An unpublished 





Mayan language into a Uto-Aztecan language is found in Huichol! 












vocabulary of Huichol collected by Lumholtz and in the possession of the American 






Museum of Natural History, New York, a copy of which has been loaned to me by Dr. 





The word /ain/ ‘crocodile, 





Wendell Bennett, contains the word /aina/ ‘crocodile’. 









alligator’ is found in practically all the Mayan tongues; there is no word more 






indubitably Mayan. We can infer tentatively that the Cora-Huichol language was 






once a newcomer in a region containing crocodiles, and also Mayans. It also seems 






likely that the Cora-Huichol were not at that time culturally inferior to the May- 






ans, since while they could borrow the Mayan word for a strange animal they took 






over no known Mayan words for strange objects of culture and the arts. This of 






course is very tentative reasoning and very slight evidence, but it is worth some- 







thing until we find better. 






Cora contains the word /¥akan/ meaning ‘the water geca' le, It has no Cora 







etymology, and would seem to be borrowed from the Maya chac ‘rain god, rain'. If 





it is difficult to distin- 





there be loans from Cora-Huichol into Maya or Quiche, 





Thus the Maya /ak/ ‘tall grass used for roofing’ 





guish them from Nahuatl loans. 









might be borrowed from Cora-Huichol (modern Cora /haka/ *reed'), as well as from 





It might be said in passing that the Maya word for water, /ha/, is not 







Nahuatl. 


borrowed from Cora /ha/ ‘water’, since it is general Mayan, while the Cora word 







and the Aztec /a-tl/ derive from UA */pa/; neither is it a case of super-cognates, 






but rather of accidental convergence of forms originally different. 






It is possible that Quiche Hurakan, the name of the wind god (whence through 






the Spanish, our word ‘hurricane') may be taken from Cora-Huichol, which seems to 






give an easy etymology--Cora /hure/ ‘form a ball', cf. /hire/ ‘turn’, /aka/ ‘wind’, 


with /-n/ to represent UA */-nwe/, an old suffix forming animate nouns--hence 






‘whirlwind’ being’. 
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Over much of Mexico the cry of the owl is’ known as tucuru, tecurucu, 


ticuricuri, and similar slight variations on the same theme.’ The question of 





whether this expression is ultimately onomatopoeia can be waived, for in the form 
known to general Mexico it is a historically introduced word. It spread over 
Mexico from a Uto-Aztecan source, being a form of the Uto-Aztecan word for the owl 
*/tu*koro, tu*kori/.: 

Each Uto-Aztecan tribe may suppose that its own words (actually descended from 
this prototype) is an imitation of the bird's cry, but the facts’ are that the word 
in each tribe or language differs by just. the phonetic laws which mark the descent 
of that. language from the common ancestor. According as the word be heard along 
the Kern River in the California Sierras, in the pueblos of Northern Arizona, in 
Nayarit, or in Tlaxcala, it will have a different form, yet agreeing with the 


prototype--thus Tubatulabal (Kern River) /tukluluh/, Hopi /tokori/, Tarahumara 


/dutuguli/, Tepecano /tukur/, Papago /fukut/, Cora /tukuru/, Aztec /tekolo-ti/, 


all '‘owl'. A similar word is found in Penutian (Takelma /tgwala/, Kalapuya 
/dugulhu'/, Snohomish /tklos/, all'owl', but the form is sufficiently distinct 
from the Uto-Aztecan to prevent the Mayan borrowing we are about to discuss from 
being considered a Proto-Penutian supercognate.’ It should be noted that. the 
general Mexican expression for the owl's cry is like the Cora form of the word 
for owl and rather unlike the forms found in the other Mexican languages. Even 
within populous: Aztec territory this Cora-like word is used for the bird's cry, 


as in an Aztec dialect folk ditty: tecurucu in amo noguista. This folk term for 





the cry thus suggests, at least, that the Cora-Huichol language was once more 
widely spread than now and had an importance and prestige more like that we as- 
sociate with Aztec. 

The Mayan borrowing referred to above is of the name of the bird itself, not 
the cry--Chaneabal /tuxkul/ ‘owl'.25 The form suggests old Cora-Huichol as’ the 


source.’ If not.a remarkable coincidence, the guttural spirant /x/ in the word is 
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the reflex of the similar pre-aspiration denoted by raised /*/ in the ancient 
prototype */tu*koro/, otherwise: attested only by the /k/ (instead of /h/) in 


the Kern River word /tukluluh/. 1*' 
Cora is one of the few tongues that can boast, of having perhaps given a 


word to the dominating and conquering Nahuatl.' The Aztec /-Yan/ ‘dwelling, 


home', cannot, be readily derived from any Nahuatl root. But, UA */k/ before 


*/e, i/ becomes Cora /&/, and so UA */ki/ ‘house’ becomes: Cora /€i/ ‘house’, 


which in turn yields Cora /f®iana, Yana/ *hut’, the possible source of the Aztec 
word.’ The assibillation of /k/ to /&/ occurred after the separation of the Cora 
dialect. from Huichol; hence the Aztec borrowing probably occurred in this period, 
a later one than the first period when the unitary Cora-Huichol tongue entered 
southern Mexico, when probably the word /aina/ was acquired and the early Mayan 
contacts occurred. At.a much later date Cora received from Aztec such words as 
/mistun/ and /tenesti/. 

And now, although the primary purpose of this paper has: not, been to recon- 
struct history, let. us: summarize and combine into one picture the various: his- 
torical suggestions of this: linguistic study. Let. me repeat my caution that they 
are merely suggestions, and very tentatively offered. They do however indicate 
something of the possibilities: awaiting a developed philogy. 

In the earliest, period discernible: to us we see the Mayan peoples. occupying 
a larger portion of Mexico and adjacent, Central America than at present, the 
"South Mexican’ Uto-Aztecans:' a smaller area and one differently located from their 
present seats. We cannot discern the position of the other Uto-Aztecan tongues, but 
they were probably in Mexico also. The ‘South Mexican’ Uto-Aztecans, consisting of 
Nahuatians: and Cora-Huichols, were: probably centered further south than today, 
around the separated southern locale in which their speech diverged from the rest 


of the stock.: The more southern and coastal parts of the region were: tropical in 


climate and culture and the. Cora-Huichols had moved from their earlier center into 
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one: of these crocodile-infested portions, where they had come into especially 
close contact with the Mayans.’ The Nahuatlans had already penetrated to the far 
south where distinct Nahuatl dialects were appearing. They also were in close 
contact with Mayans. The Nahuatlans were however stiil spreading and exerting 
pressure from their population-center, and the tendency of that center (Central 
Nahuatl or 'aztec') 15. to dominate the political scene had perhaps already begun. 


There was: on the whole one general culture shared alike by Mayans, Nahuatlans; 


and Cora-Huichols. The period was probably before the spectacular rise of the 


characteristic Mayan or Central-American civilization, and undoubtedly before 

its golden age, the zenith of Palenque and Copan.’ The Cora and Huichol languages 
had not. yet. separated, except. perhaps as dialects.: Yet the period was long after 
the original Uto-Aztecan and Mayan dispersions, and a much longer time after my 
hypothetical Proto-Penutian dispersion. 

All three linguistic groups shared to varying extents in the rise of the 
Central American civilization. Probably so did other languages not included in 
this survey.: There was a conservative giving and taking of loan-words; un« 
stimulated by any distinct. cultural superiority of any one of the language-groups.: 
It began to be stimulated, however, by the increasing expansion of the Nahvatlans 
and their continual pressure on the Mayans, resulting eventually in an excess of 
Nahuatl-to-Mayan loans: over those of any other transfer type. The Central-—American 
civilization began to be carried into Yucatan by one particular language-group of 
Mayans, the Maya, the while it. was crumbling on its original terrain. When the 
Cora language had finally become distinct from Huichol and had its former /k/ 
assibilated by the front vowels, it. came into closer cultural give and-take with 
Aztec. Later its people declined in importance and culture and were forced up into 
Nayarit, where their long and impoverished sojurn resulted in a few loan-words from 
neighboring rude Piman tribes.' The Huichol were driven in a different. direction 


into the mountains: of San Luis Potosf. 
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By this time the speakers: of ‘Aztec’, i.e. the ‘Toltecs‘, had made their 






influence and language extend from Chichen Itza and Guatemala to Sonora, bearing the 


Quiche, Cora, Heve, 





general Mexican radiation of Aztec culture-terms to, e.g.; 









Chontal, and other tongues. The political influence of these Nahuatlans soon 







underwent a temporary setback with the events that later came to be known as the 





fall of Tollan?§, and the irruptions: of barbarian ‘Chichimecs*’, mainly Uto- 





some of whom were assimilated by the civilization they 





Aztecans of the north, 





Upon the subsequentrise of the late empire 









raided, and became speakers: of Aztec. 






of the ‘Aztec proper‘, centering at. Tenochtitlan, Nahuatl prestige was again 






carried the length and breadth of Mexico, but this time for only a short term of 







glory before its career was ended by European steel and gunpowder. 








ltaztec’ is used in the broad sense of all the Nahuatl dialects closely re- 
} lated to or directly antecedent to the language of Tenochtitlan at the time of 

} the Conquest. It thus includes all of Nahuatl except the extremely divergent. dia- 
lects.such as’ Pipil and the Tuxtla dialect, etc. 

The *Piman sub-group' of Uto-Aztecan may be properly considered a single 
language, for the different dialects, Tepecano, S.' Tepehuane, N. Tepehuane, Pima, 
Papago, differ no more than, say, modern and Chaucerian English. 

Forms. between slant lines are spelled in a uniform phonemic system; forms in 
italics: use the traditional spelling of the particular language. 

‘Tribes and Temples, a record of the expedition to Middle America conducted 
by the Tulane University of Louisiana in 1925’, Vol II, New Orleans, 1927. 

Scr. E.: Sapir, ‘Central and North American Indian Languages, ' Encyclopedia 
Brittanical* 5. 138-4 1% 
orf, ‘The Comparative Linguistics of Uto-Aztecan', AAnth 37. 600-8 (1935). 
7Lothrop, S. K.; ‘A Modern Survival of the: Ancient Maya Calendar’, in Pro- 
ceedings of the Twenty-Third International Congress of Americanists, New York, 


1928. : 






























- Boas [the reference is incomplete]. 
9See whorf, op. git. 
1 : 
Opeflexes: of C vs. *C, Whorf, op.:cit.: 
licg,: Kroeber, Uto-Aztecan languages of Mexico, Ibero-Americana 8, Berkeley, 
Calif, 1934:: 

Konrad Theodor Preuss, Die: Nayaritexpedition, I: Die Religion der Cora. 
Leipzig, 1912. 

‘Tribes and temples’, Vol. 2.° 

14inorf, op. cit.- 

The reader should be careful not. to confuse ‘Aztec’ as'I thus use the term 
linguistically to denote early Central Nahuatl, with the ‘Aztec' or late Mexican 
culture, the period of which was possibly as’ much as a thousand years later. The 
tonrlict of terminology is in a way unfortunate, and yet it. serves to remind us 
that_we have one and the same narrow linguistic group implied in either case. 

orf, ‘The reign of Huemac, translated from the Aztec text of the Annals of 
Quauhtitlan', AAnth 31. 667-84' (1929); ‘An Aztec account of the period of the 
Toltec decline’, Proc. 23rd International Congress of Americanists’ (1928). 
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PROTO-ROMANCE baré®ne STRONG MAN 


Robert A. Hall, Jr., Corneli University 


[subject : PA5O61.° Romanic languages-- EtymologyeWouns.] 


The Romance languages show a group of obviously related words. including + 


It. baréne baron, knave; OFr. bé&r barén and OProv. b4fr baré brave man, baron; Sp. 





bar6n man; Port. varet grown man, husband. In addition to these, certain other 
Romance words are clearly cultural borrowings from French; Sp. barn, Port. barfy, 
Rum. baron, and probably also It. baréne in the meaning of baron, © and likewise 
many similar cultural borrowings in non-Romance languages, e.g. Eng., Ger., Dutch, 
Danish, Norw., Swed., Cz., Russian, etc.; all spelled baron or its equivalent, 
OIcel.: barfin, Bulg. ba-onu, Lith.: baronas, Hung. bard, all meaning baron; Gk. 


prapéus sir, gentleman; etc. 


The origin of the words listed in the first. sentence has been a subject of 





debate since the time of Diez. Six main etymologies have been proposed. 
1. OHG *bero carrier: Diez, Etym. Wb.’ s.v.° It. barone. 


2.° CL baro*n- lout, bruiser, plug-ugly, one with more brawn than brains. F. 








Settegast, RF 1.240-242 (1882); D. Riccoboni, AIVeneto 53.394'-402 (1895); accepted 
by Korting, Lat.-Rom.: Wo. 143. 

3. Gme. *baro warrior: C.°A. Westerblad, Baro et ses dérivés dans les 
langues: romanes (Uppsala, 1910); accepted by E.:Mackel, ZRPh. 35. 749-750 (1911); 
E.: Richter, ZFSL 39.2.86-88 (1912); W. Meyer-Lubke, REW° §96€2, but placing It. 
baréne knave to L baro*n- $961). 

4.° CL baro* n-\ Gme. *baro; F.: Settegast, ZRPh. 37.186-195 (1913). 

5.: Gmc. war- defend; G. Nicholson, RLiR 5.59--70 (1929). 

6.° OL *baro*n- strong man: A. Wallenskéld (tentatively), NM 13.83-86. (1911). 

Of these, the first and the fifth are not. taken seriously by any scholar at 
present; the second, fourth and sixth have been neglected, and the third has found 


general acceptance, as in Meyer-Lubke‘s REW and those who follow it. It is our 
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purpose in this paper to present further considerations in favor of the sixth 
etymology, but with certain changes due to use of methods and assumptions differ- 
ent from those hitherto prevailing. 

Almost all those who have dealt. with this group of words have (explicitly or 
tacitly) followed the assumption, almost universal among Romance scholars, that 
the Romance languages developed out of Classical Latin through ‘Vulgar Latin’ A 
corollary of this assumption is that any CL word can be considered in relation to 
Romance words only as a possible direct ancestor or else not at all. In the 
present instance, this assumption has meant that the semantic discrepancy between 
the pejorative meaning of CL baro‘n- and the non-pejorative or meliorative mean- 
ings of the Romance words (except for It.° barone knave) must be accounted for by 
unilinear semantic developement. Those who feit too great a discrepancy between 
the Latin and the Romance meanings refused a connection and sought an explanation 
in a (hypothetical) Germanic etymon (Diez, Westerblad, Mackel, etc.); those who 
considered the gap bridgeable in normal semantic development have felt a Cermanic 
etymology needless (Settegast, Riccoboni, Wallenskold). 

In this impasse, it may be fruitful to explore the possibilities of a differ- 
ent assumption: that. the Proto-Romance ancestral form of the present-day 
languages is to be reconstructed first, without reference to any evidence earlier 
in time than that of the oldest Romance texts; and then compared, for purpose of 
dating and further reconstruction, with Latin and what we know about its history. ° 
Such a procedure leads. us to reconstruct, on the basis of the forms cited in the 
initial sentence of this: paper, a PRom.- form with the phonemic shape baré’ne 
(obl.; nom. : b4ro*) and the meaning, common to all the Romance words, of mascu- 
linity and strength, i.e. strong man. But our reconstructed PRom, must, on com- 


parison with Latin, be placed somewhere between the time of rhotacism as a termi- 


nus a quo and the confusion between /i/ and /e‘/, /u/ and /o*/ as a terminus ad 


quem: i.e.' in Late Republican times, not in Imperial times as is usually assumed. * 
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The ‘family tree' is to be set up as shown in Column B, not as in Colum A (which 
represents the normally prevailing assumption concerning the ancestry of the Ro- 
mance languages) : 
Column A Column B 


OL 
f™ 


CL PRom, CL 


OL 


t, Sard, PContinental 
Rom. 
PBalkan Rom, PItalo-West- 
€ Rom. 


PiItalo- PWestern- 
Rom. Rom, 


a 


PGal- Plbero- 
lo-Rom, Rom. 


On this assumption, our reconstructed Prom, bar&*ne strong man and CL baro*’n- 





lout etc. furnish evidence for an earlier Latin baro*n- strong man, development 
from which in CL and in Romance offers not the least semantic difficulty. In 
short, Wallenskold's conclusion: ‘Il ne me semble pas impossible d'admettre que 
le latin archaique ait possedé un baro au sens d' “homme fort", auquel le latin 
littéraire aurait donné une valeur pejorative, tandis que la langue vulgaire lui 
aurait conserve sa signification primitive' (NM 13.83) is fully justified, But 
this conclusion and its acceptance or rejection remained a matter of personal 
taste in semantic developments, according to earlier assumptions of a unilinear 
development from Classical to 'Vulgar' Latin to Romance, and of the identity of 
PRom. with ‘Vulgar Latin' of Imperial times. With the procedure of comparative 
reconstruction of PRom. first, before comparison with Latin, and the consequent 


changes in our assumptions concerning their relationships, this conclusion concern- 
ing an OL *baro*n- strong man is greatly strengthened. We need no longer worry 


about Germanic influences; and we should amend Wallenskold's opening phrase to wee 


faut admettre que le latin archaique a posséde...! etc, 


[July 30, 1947] 
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1 Romance and Latin forms are given in phonemic transcription. All linguistic 
forms are in ordinary type, glosses: are underlined. The raised carat indicates a 
close vowel, corresponding to the traditional notation with dot under the vowel 
letter. Absence of raised carat indicates: open vowel or (for /a/) absence of 


distinction between open and close. 
© As pointed out by Bruckner, Charakteristik der germanischen Elemente im 


Italienischen 16, and Mackel, ZRPh. 35. 749-750 (1911).: 
5 This procedure is sometimes heralded as desirable in theory (cf. L. 
Bloomfield, Language 302. [New York, 1933}; G.' L. Trager, StP 43.4€3 1946]) ; but 


even the most. outstanding Romance scholars, such as Meyer-Ltbke, never followed 


it. in practice. 
4 I: hope to present a more detailed discussion of the dating of PRom.: later. 
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COMMENTS ON PIKE'S AMERICAN ENGLISH INTONATION 
Dwight L. Bolinger, University of Southern California 
Subject: PA6886.239 American English--Intonation phonemes. 

These reflexions on Pike's book will take four directions: (1) What inton- 
ation fundamentally is; (2) the adequacy of Pike's analysis; (3) specific state- 
ments (generalizations) that are in error; and (4) mechanical errata. Since I 
have elsewhere praised the merits of the book, these comments will be largely 
negative. 

1. What intonation fundamentally is. 

Pike is of two minds regarding the nature of intonation; he wants to believe, 
and overtly states, that it is arbitrary and conventional, and hence divisible 
into 'meaningless ‘subunits’ (p.177)—<proper material for a ‘strictly phonemic 
analysis. But his austerity often relaxes, and there peep through observations 
on the effect of ‘not feeling deeply' what is said (p.64), and on frequency chan- 
ges due to 'less emotional tension' (p. 156) Phonemicists will feel that this 
branching out is a defect; I believe, however, that it is forced upon him by the 
dual nature of intonation, which is on occasions either ‘symbolic or symptomatic 
or both. 

As an example of Pike's professed view, we have the statement (132) that 
tone languages give the lie to the naive belief that intonation is physiologically 
conditioned (i.e., that it is an automatic response to changes of feeling) rather 
than 'highly sophisticated and essentially arbitrary’. But the tone languages 


prove nothing, for it is just’ as easy for a linguistic community to train some- 


thing out (in this instance, to compel its speakers to drop affective changes in 
~——_- 


pitch) as to train ‘something in. British observations on the rudeness of high- 
pitched ‘stresses are proof of exactly this power to inhibit on the part of the 
community. While much of our intonation is a cultural heritage and so ‘learned' 
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rather than ‘natural', the correspondence of its meanings with nervous tension 

is too close to allow us to deny all physiological determination. If our system 
were entirely arbitrary, we might occasionally deliberate about our choice of 
contours, as we now and then grope for particular words; but no one, to my know- 
ledge, does this—the feeling determines the tune ‘Deliberate’, to put it more 
‘scientifically, implies self-obstructing alternatives; we deliberate now and then 


in our choice of words because we have more than one word to choose from to fit a 


given occasion; we call these ‘synonyms’. Until it can be proved that there are 


synonyms in intonation as close as huffed and peeved, and exhibiting a like mor- 


phological dissimilarity, we can only assume that intonation is coupled indissol- 


ubly with physiological facts that we neglect at our peril, those facts being vo- 
cal tension and the tension of the entire body, of which vocal tension is a re- 
flex. To overlook this correlation is the same as to ignore the connexion between 
a wry face and the acid-in-the-mouth that produces it To be sure, wry faces can 
be simulated (simulation - self~stimulation); when they are so, they are on their 
way toward becoming symbolic rather than symptomatic. Intonation is at this mid- 
point. It is both conventional and instinctive; and it will never be understood 
(so long as semantics means anything to understanding) until its gestural matrix 
is recognized. Intonation has ‘phonesthemes' rather than ‘phonemes’ 


One might then ‘set up as an alternative simplification, equally as valid as 


Pike's, merely pitch itself as a phoneme of nervous tension, from high to low, 








with the stages regarded as ‘socially significant gradations’ (99). Then (low) 
pitch 4, which Pike associates with deliberation (100), would signify low tension 
or relaxation (the similarity to deliberation is obvious), while high pitch, often 
showing surprise, depicts high tension. In combination (‘contours’) one would 
then get high pitch after low pitch ‘signifying rising tension (hence aroused feel- 


ing, heightened perplexity, etc.), low pitch after high pitch signifying attained 
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calm (hence 'disregard the matter'—minimization), etc. I do not advocate this, 
for it is an oversimplification, though no moreso than Pike's analysis, were its 
full implications to be developed. 

2. The adequacy of Pike's analysis 

The major shortcoming is that of leaping into analysis without having a suf- 
ficient supply of descriptive data on which to land. Analysis is necessary, but 
it is impossible without copious material to analyze. It is simply a waste of 
time to try to discover the parts without first dealing with the wholes. What- 
ever the desirability of learning something about the double prefix irre-, we 
cannot do it with one or two examples only; we need first all, or at least a 
major part, of the morphemes in which it occurs. Pike's study suffers by at- 
tempting to begin with parts and build them into wholes, instead of ‘starting with 
entire phrases and their tonal profiles (about which there could be a minimum of 
argument as to usage), and proceeding to take them apart. 

But even accepting his procedure of analyzing into levels and contours as 
the first step, certain inadequacies come to light. 


Inadequacy of four levels. There are two levels at which a change in qual- 


ity is automatic, conditioned directly by the fact that the voice has reached a 





‘sort of breaking point. One of these is falsetto; the other is the cracked, un- 


musical sound that lies below the singing range, which I term 'lowvoice'. Both 


have contrastive significance in intonation, ‘so that, if the four relative levels 
are required within the normal range, we ‘should be compelled to have a total of 
six. Pike recognizes low voice by implication in his statement (105) that ‘the 
2-4 intonation contour often ‘seems to have its pitches before a final-type pause 
drop away into a very low fall, much lower, perhaps, than pitch four elsewhere’ 
--and yet according to his system this very low fall, which is significant of 
‘complete finality’, would have to be non-phonemic. Likewise falsetto is implic- 


itly recognized in the description of the 92-1 (mid-high rising to high) contour 
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(p. 59), which, we are told, 'Hostesses use a great deal for friendly welcome, 





But in this use, the rise is gen- 









or cheery inquiry, or to put people at ease’. 







erally much higher--to falsetto--and ‘should not be confused with relative-high 






pitch; falsetto has a special role: that of contributing a nuance of sweetness 





in any contour--rising, falling, falling-rising, or rising-falling--when it is 






not overlaid by ‘some radical change of quality ‘such as too-heavy intensity. 






Though it is not mationed by name, insistence upon four-pitch analysis re- 






introduces the dumping-ground of ‘free variation'. Instances are the remarks on 


‘can be pronounced...with considerable variation’ (26) and ‘general pitch' (76), 










and the statement {29) that 'The central part of a contour may be relatively lev- 





el,so that the change point optionally occupies one or more syllables, as in 





telephone number or lelephone number This ‘option’ covers up the very 
Ya-largl- -9--3 °2-(36-3)- -4--3 
real contrast between the downskip in the first example, and the downglide (more 



















A better example on which to appreciate the 





prodding in effect) in the ‘second 


In another 





contrast is the less colorless locution ‘That isn’t the way to do it’ 





example, the very one cited (ys) to demonstrate ‘no contrastive intonation as 










such', the contrast between skip and glide is not even noted It is 





I want a red dress = and the dual interpretation (1. 'I want a dress of a certain 
a 0 3 

4 a -al/ 

specified color' and 2. ‘I want a dress of a different color’) implies for 1. a 












downmoving (and hence not very audible) stress on dress beginning almost at the 







level of red, and for 2. a downskip to an unstressed dress. That the two are sim- 






ilar and might be confused should not obscure the fact that there is contrast when 






the locutions are clearly spoken. A scheme that does not categorically distin- 





guish ‘such elements as glides and skips is deficient. 


Inadequacy of contours. The contour is defined in terms of stresses: ‘there 


is no primary contour without a ‘stressed syllable, and every heavily stressed syl- 










lable begins a new contour’ (p. 27). Even a ‘total contour’ is but a primary one 








plus an unstressed precontour (p. 30). Why this should be, apart from convenience 
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of analysis, is not clear. If there is evidence for a closely-knit group with an 
indivisible meaning, having more than one major ‘stress, then ‘such larger units 
will have to be given their place; the contour as defined here then becomes an in- 
ferior element, such as an affix or infix, and is vague in meaning where the lar- 
ger group (which I call a 'profile') is more specific. The admission (p. 69) that 
‘a few arrangements of two primary contours or of a precontour and a primary con- 
tour ‘seem to have a meaning in addition to those which could be deduced from their 
‘separate elements', recognizes this fact, but puts the cart before the horse: in 
morphology we deduce the meanings of the elements from the meanings of the total 
morphemes, not vice versa. And there are not ‘a few'! The number of ‘such pro- 
files is quite large. Examples: 'I knew something was wrong here' (p. 116), with 
peaks on knew and some; here the relative height of the two major stresses is most 
‘significant: the meaning changes according to whether the tangent to the two peaks. 
is rising, level, or falling, just as it changes with a rise, level, or fall on a 


‘simple curve; ‘such an example must be studied first in its totality, as a profile. 


(The neatest example of the tangential effect is found in the word absolutely, 


with peaked ‘stresses on ab and lute at various heights). The same occurs in ‘Hel- 
lo, Dutton' (p. 115), with a U-shaped curve having ‘stresses on lo and Dut. This, 
because of the rigidity of the stress-definition of contours, is chopped up into 
two halves; but the ‘same profile, with virtually the same meaning, would be pre- 
‘sent were there but one ‘stress (on ]g) and no pause; the two halves should be 
‘studied as a unit, with whatever the ‘sustention of lo (the comma here means 'sus- 
tain', not 'pause') and the double stress contribute regarded as overlying the 


profile, not as creating it. Even an individual word in ordinary discourse is 


‘split up by Pike's analysis--e.g. after/noon (p. 123). Worse still, it creates 





the artificial problem of "syllables in double function'--deciding whether a syl- 
lable between two contours ‘should go with the first or the second. When ‘such a 


‘syllable is lower in pitch than a previous level, the author is in a quandary 
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(160) as to whether to regard the first contour as level or as falling. 


Another difficulty with stress definition is that at certain pitches a ‘stress 


That can't be true 4. marked to -car- 
02- —4-2/ 
ry a major stress on that and none on true; but in my experience a high-pitched 


is hard to distinguish. Thus the example 





pre-contour, by its very prominence, ‘sometimes deceives one into regarding it as 
‘stressed, while the opposite happens at low pitch. This is easy to demonstrate on 
the example quoted: deliberately repress the stress on that and put it on true, 
and the effect remains much the same (this apart from the fact that Pike's example 


is ambiguous, ‘since there are really two profiles, one with a downglide all the way 


to true, the other with a downskip after having everything on a level up to true; 


the one is an observation, the other a surprised question or an admonition). The 


Isn't it nice?) where Isn't can receive hea- 
1- 9y-3/ 
vy ‘stress with very little change in general effect, so that the supposed distinc- 


opposite marking is found (p. 66) in 





tion between ‘primary contour' and ‘precontour' is blurred. 
One may find an alternative to stress-defined contours in Pike's own material. 


This is the rhythm unit (p. 150). Of 525 such units in dialog (the least artificial 








material with which to study intonation), he discovers that y29, or 81.7%, have not 
more than two unsuppressed ‘stresses (and only 4.6% have four or more); morphemes 
having from one to four stresses, with the great majority having only one or two, 
are certainly not of an unwieldy ‘size to deal with. Such groups are unified as to 
‘sense, and whatever specific meanings intonation can contribute would be contributed 
to them as wholes, not piecemeal in divided ‘contours’. In at least two examples 
Pike makes ‘such a unification, possible because once again he ignores a low-pitched 
stress: pp. 164 and 16s, the U-shaped ‘What does it mean, Mr. Holmes?' and ‘You've 
got them, have you?' If the latter, actually combining a downmoving ‘statement with 


an upmoving question, can be a ‘single contour, then other groups still more unified 


logically, but having more than one ‘stress, should for consistency's sake be recog- 


nized as one. 
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The residue of elements following a primary contour is variously labeled 
‘resumed contour’ ‘72), postcontour' ‘74), and ‘parenthesis after incomplete fall’ 
(75-6). These require a much clearer statement of their differentiae, based ‘on 
non-grammar, and their connexion with ascriptive intonation (125) should be expli- 


citly ‘shown. 


Inadequacy of 'pause'. This is divided into two principal types, tentative 








and final. Where tentative pauses are marked in the middle of the discourse of 

one speaker, they are intelligible to the reader because they have the common- 
‘semse meaning of ‘a pause ‘short in length'. But when, as occurs repeatedly, they 
are marked at the end of a discourse, the reader never knows what causes them to 

be tentative. The author seems to be using other criteria than length of hesita- 
tion to determine them. In 'I'm going! (falling to pitch y at end, p. 33), the 
feature appears to be one of pitch (low-pitched tonal ending instead of low-voice), 
but this is not avowed. Of the two examples ‘Will you give three thousand?’ (140, 
discussed 167) and 'From whom if I may ask?’ (ays), the first is marked with final 
pause and the ‘second with tentative, although the two are tonally identical; the 
criterion here ‘seems to be the speed with which the next ‘speaker responds--and it 
is hardly valid to read back a subsequent occurence into the analysis of a preced- 
ing one. Speed of response is also implied in the ‘statement (51) that ‘Rising con- 
tours are very rarely, if ever, followed by pause of the final type’. (Obiter dic- 
tum: A long pause, however you may define it , can readily occur after the ‘defiant 
‘statement! type--nowhere mentioned in this study--as, e.g., ‘Because I want to’, 
rising from want. Also, there may be a fairly lengthypause in mid-discourse after 
a ‘confirmation, please' rise in pitch, where the: speaker waits for some sign from 
his hearer that he understands or is listening: e.g., 'I went out with my friend 


last night, the one you met at the party [rising from met on, and pause after party 


until hearer responds} '. Exaggeration of the ‘confirmation, please' rise consti- 


tutes the comedy of Ersel Twing on the Edgar Bergen radio program. ) 
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3. Specific statements ‘in error. 


Pike, for all that he misses a great deal at the heart of intonation, is 
better equiped than almost anyone else to describe the details of the periphery. 
His criticism of toneticians lacking imagination ‘9), of instrumentalists who 
measure without first deciding what for (18), and of the misinterpretations of 
Harris and Wells (176-8) are well taken. Sut despite his authority, he makes num- 
erous questionable generalizations: 

1. That only a limited number of acoustic symbols could be used for communi- 


cation, since an infinite number would prove too cumbersome. but an indefinite 








number are possible, in view of gradient characteristics that show many degrees 
between limits. 

2. That ‘there are no pitchless sentences' (20) But this seems to be con- 
tradicted by ‘whispers may eliminate intonations' (172; but see 6, below). 

3. That one ‘probably does not hear' two major stresses with pause between, 
in compounds like horsefly (p. 79). but in reply to someone who has disputed my 
definition of a horsefly, I may say, banging my fist with each stress, 'A horse/fly/ 

q. That ‘it is difficult, even if it should prove to be possible, to find many 
words which differ only by stress and are nevertheless the same part of speech’. 


But if change of quality is automatically conditioned by loss of stress (implied 


Pp. 90), there are many such words: coral-chorale, pallet-pallette, cologne-colon, 





‘content-con'tent, moral-morale, ‘conjure-con'jure; and even without such ad- 





mission, there are some: in my dialect re'tort (rejoinder) and ‘retort (container) 


are distinguished, as are trans'fer (to move) and ‘transfer (to change cars). 
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5. That vowel length as conditioned by following voiced and voiceless conson- 
ants is non-phonemic (96). But in whispering it becomes phonemic, ‘serving to dis- 
tinguish, e.g., rib from rip 

6. That ‘whispering appears to eliminate’ contours, though stress may function 
to give ‘an illusion of intonation’ (pp. 100, 172). The latter is a shrewd observa- 
tion, but it is not true that whispering eliminates intonation. Vowel quality may 
‘substitute for it in very emphatic whispering, through alterations in the resona- 
tors analogous to those made in whistling (which is tuneful, though unvoiced). Thus, 
to imitate a rising curve on what?! the speaker may use a gliding vowel beginning 


on [a] and ending on [e]. For a falling-rising curve on John?! he may use a glid- 


ing vowel beginning on [a], going almost to [>], and returning to [a]. 


7. That 'the pitch of an initial voiced consonant does not constitute part of 
the phonemic contrastive system’ ({104)--exemplified by an attempt to show that con- 
‘sOnant pitch does not enter into tonal contours But in saying well deliberatively, 
the ‘speaker may use the w as a low-pitched precontour, then drawling upward; the w 
is partly gestural, lip-pursing being symbolic of deliberation. The same occurs 
in the deliberative use of a falling or falling-rising contour on no: the n is ‘sus- 
tained as a high-pitched pre-contour, again often accompanied by lip-pursing. The 
initial deliberative noise adapts itself to w and n, but elsewhere is generally an 


independent w or an m: m-m-m-yes; 0-0o-o-later; or may be a studiousiy drawled stop- 





gap phrase: 'I'.d... s.a.y... yes! 

8. That 'there is no "question pitch" as‘such' (p. 163) If this means only 
that questions may be found on virtually all types of contour, then it cannot be 
challenged. But if it means that intonation cannot of itself ask, then it is not 


true, for in questions lacking a verbal question-clue, such as now?, at your house?, 





etc., intonation may be the only linguistic question-clue; put them on a down- 
glide ending in low voice, and they cannot be questions unless there is ‘some non- 


linguistic clue (such as raised eyebrows). Pike emphasizes the frequent disagree- 
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ment between the implications of our words and those of our tones, resulting in 





irony, amelioration, and the like; ‘similarly it is possible for our words to say 


and our tones to ask, as in 'I beg your pardon?'--though it must be admitted that 








there is not a question intonation, but a group of related contours, which tend in 






varying degrees to ask. 






4. Mechanical errata. 






I omit misprints, and confine myself to mistakes that may cause the reader 


trouble: 

















p. 18 line 5, omit /be/. 

p. 42 line 10, add /co-/ after /he'll/. 

P-. 46 line 23, change /pronouns/ to /words/ 

Pp. 103 line 5, change /B4/ to /B2/? 

Pp. 106 line 9, change /a stressed/ to /an unstressed/. 









168 line 34, change /6.3.5/ to ? 





188 line 11, a word missing after /grammatical/. 





[April 20, 1947) 





This criticism of Pike's important work suffers from the ‘same defects, 
though ingreater degree, as the latter. It should be perfectly clear by this time, 
even to those who have not studied all the implications of the analysis of stress 
made by Bloch and myself ('The syllabic phonemes of English’, Language 17.223-46 
Li941)), that an analysis of the stress system of English is necessary in order to 
be able to proceed to the intonation ‘system. The merit of Wells's treatment ('The 
pitch phonemes of English', Language 21. 27-39 [1945)) lay precisely in his recog- 
nition of the general validity of our ‘stress system. Pike continues to treat Eng- 
lish as having stress vs. non-stress, which is simply inadequate, and ignores com- 
pletely the correlations between juncture, ‘stress, and intonation distributions. 
Bolinger does not state what stress system he uses, and also overlooks junctures. 
Moreover, both Pike and Bolinger ‘seem to treat intonation (the former by implica- 
tion, the latter explicitly) as ‘something outside the scope of the linguistic sys- 
tem proper. The relation between given intonation patterns and activities in the 
culture of the ‘speakers may indeed be outside the strictly linguistic analysis, 
but the patterns themselves must be ‘subject to such analysis or else lie outside 
of linguistics. My conviction that they are indeed part of linguistics, and how 
they should be treated, will be set forth ‘soon in another place.--GLT.] 
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REVIEW 
Bégholm, N.: The Layamon texts: a linguistical investigation.’ Copenhagen, Einar 


Munksgaard, 1944. (Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague, III.) 85 p. 


[Subject: PA6889.4,- English language--Stylistics.] 


The Brut of Layamon, or Lawman, to use: the form of the name preferred with a 
great. deal of reason by many modern scholars, is the earliest poem of any length 
and literary merit, in Middle English to come down to us. Although Lawman names 
as: his sources SS. Bede, Albin, Austin (sc.° Augustine), and the Anglo-Norman 
chronicler Wace, his poem is: actually based principally upon the latter's Roman 
de Brut, in itself a paraphrase of Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia Regum 
Britanniae.- Despite: its French original, the Brut of Lawman contains an amazingly 
small number of French words--approximately fewer than a hundred--as compared with 
the two final entries in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, about a half century earlier, 


and with the Ancrene Riwle, about a quarter of a century later. Even Wace’s 





parleur, a word which should have been perfectly familiar to an English monk, is 
rendered by the native spa@echuse; and the Round Table of Arthur becomes: the bord. - 
The present monograph, a painstaking 'linguistical’ investigation of the two 
texts: of this record of our English language in transition, throws considerable 
light on the state of English, and occasionally of French as well, in the latter 
years of the twelfth century.: Though an Anglist, by profession, Bogholm has not 


always thoroughly assimilated English idiom: he writes escapade for escape (p. 8), 





a_not_inconsiderable- number of them is exclusive to the A-text (p.-21), and some- 





times: uses a comma where English style calls: for a full stop. On p. 28 the: print- 
er has: set up a p where the runic symbol wyn is: called for. But. these are venial 


faults.- I cannot. agree with all of Bégholm's explanations of spellings: in the 
texts under examination (to list, points of disagreement. would require far too much 
space’ here); nevertheless, his somewhat pedestrian study is a further contribution 
to our knowledge of an insufficiently well known but. highly important. literary and 
linguistic monument. - 


[September, 1947 Thomas: Pyles. 
University of Oklahoma 
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